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OUR 


Patent 


ECCENTRIC 


COMBINED 


WASHING, 


WRINGING, 


Mangling 
MACHINES 


Do their work re- 
markably easily and 
efficiently. 


Do not injure the 
most delicate fab- 
ries, as they are 
entirely without in- 
ternal mechanism. 


May be worked by 
achild six years old, 
when loaded with 
two blankets or 8 
dozen shirts. 


ESTIMATES 


aXD 


PLANS 
(Free of Cost) 


FoR 


FITTING UP 


Laundries 
Complete, 
Erruen ror STgam 
on Hann Power. 
SPECIAL 
ATTENTION 


GIVEN TO 
SHIPPING 
ORDERS. 


of our manufacture has OUR NAME upon the inside label, and FOX’S 


\OTIGE--EVERY UMBRELLA Stamp and Trade Mark upon the frame-—DUNKERLEY & FRANKS, 
7, Swan Street, New Cross, Manchester. 


ae WORKS: STOCKPORT. 


ff, THOMAS & TAYLOR, 


LAUNDRY AND AIRY ENGINEERS. 


SEE MARGINS. 
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WW. WHITTER, 


CARRIAGE DESIGNER & BUILDER, 


SHAKSPERE-STREET CARRIAGE WORKS, ARDWICK, 


Has on view a very handsome REVERSIBLE WAGONET TE, to form a Stanhope Phaeton. Also three very handsome 
DOGCARTS, for single or tandem. For workmanship, build, and design not to be surpassed. 


Estimates and warrantee given with all kinds of | 


Awarded PRIZE MEDALS for Improvements in 
new work. Carriages. 


THOMAS ARMSTRONG & BROTHER, 


OUR 


Patent 


ECCENTKIiC 


CHURN 


Produces more 
and better butter 
than any other 
churn. 


Is_ marvellously 
easy to work, 


Is very easily 
cleansed. 


Is not liable to 
get out of order. 


AFTER A 
SEVERE TRIAL 
THIS CHURN 
Received the Only 


PRIZE 


Given for large churns 
at the 


ROYAL 
SOCIETY’S 
MEETING, 

At Manchester. 


Churns always in 
stock, to makejfrom 
1%. to 440tbs. of 
butter. 


6, Market-st, 


Royal Exchange, 
MANCHESTER; 


16, 18, & 20, 


CHAPEL-ST., 


Salford. 


OPTICIANS TO THE ROYAL EYE HOSPITAL, 


8s & 90, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 


SPECTACLES CAREFULLY Aparrzp TO ALL Severs or 


Wisita: 


Publishing Office, Market-street Chambers, 73a, Market-street, Manchester. 


Arntivic1an Eyes CAREFULLY Fitrep. 


Price One Peany. 
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THE CITY 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
AND OTHERS. 


SHOPKEEPERS, 


Atheneum Sun Lights. 


A New and Patented method of 
fixing and ventilating Sun and other 
Lights with earthenware boxes, pipes, 
bends, &c., reducing the temperature 
of the air from the lights to less than 
one-half, as in the sheet-iron pipes of 
the present system. Applicable to all 
rooms—small or large—where gas or 
other lights are used; fixed to the 
satisfaction of the Directors of the 
Insurance Companies. Agents for 
the Hydro-carbon Gas Light. 

We keep a very fine Stock of GAS 
FITTINGS, Fenders, Coal Vases, Gas 
and other Stoves, &c. All further 
information can be obtained at our 


place of business, 
RIGBY & SON, 


PATENTEES, 





JOHN 
15, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. 


NOTICE 


OF REMOVAL. 


JOHN BOYD & CO. 


Wholesale London, Birmingham, Sheffield, and Foreign 


FANCY GOODS WAREHOUSEMEN, 


| Have REMOVED from 17 & 19, Thomas-street, to New 
and More Extensive Premises, situated 


MASON-STREET, SWAN-STREET, 





WHERE AN EARLY VISIT 18 SOLICITED. 


LLOYD, PAYNE, & AMIEL 


| 
| 
| Have the Largest Assortment of 


| DINING AND DRAWING ROOM OLOOKS AND BRONZES, 


| Suitable for Presentation. 
| 
| 
| 


Every Description of Jewellery, 15 & 18 carat Government Stamp. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Chains and Alberts. Cutlery and Electro-plate, 
from the very best makers. 


} 


HIGH-STREET AND THOMAS-STREET, MANCHESTER. 





{7 OOLOGICAL GARDEN 8, BELLE VUE. 
4 Open every day from 10 a.m. 
| Messrs. DANSON & SONS’ Magnificent Open-air PICTURE of the VALLEY of 
the MORAVA, on view every day. The Grand Spectacle of the recent 

WAR IN SERVIA, 
Every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday throughout the season, at dusk, 
Military Band of the Gardens Daily from 3 p.m, 

Great Zoological Collection, Pleasure Boats and Steamers on the Lakes, Mazes, 


Museum, Conservatories, Ferneries, &c. 


Admission to the Gardens, 64, each ; 18, each after 4 p.m. 





3 ACKDAW. 


A Sa ae 


CHESHIRE LINES. ; | 





THe Central Station, ee adjoining the Free-trade Hall, 
Now ow Open. 


NEW EXPRESS TRAIN SERVICE | 


BETWEEN 


MANCHESTER & LIVERPOOL 


IN FORTY-FIVE MINUTES. 


For reduced fares and other altertions see time cards, 


SATURDAY & SUNDAY EXCURSIONS 


ARE RUN TO 


LIVERPOOL, 


Leaving the. Central Station, Manchester, at 8 30 a.m, and 230 p.m, on Saturdays; | 
and at 915 a.m, and 2 p.m. on Sundays, Fares for the double journey, returning day 
of issue, third class, 3s,; first class, 6s. For other particulars see handbills, 





| 





FOR REDUCED FARES, 


MANEHESTER (Central) to the ISLE OF MAN, 


SEE SPECIAL BILLS. | 
Central Station, Liverpool, August, 1877. WM. ENGLISH, Manager. | 





CHESHIRE LINES. 
NEW CENTRAL STATION, MANCHESTER, | 


REDUCTION of FARES to the ISLE OF MAN. 


On and after Monday, July 16, 1877, passengers will be booked from MANCHESTER (New | 
Central Station) to 


DOUGLAS OR RAMSEY 


By any of the Express Trains to Liverpool at the following fares for the double journey: 





First class and Second class and Third class and 
saloon cabin, saloon cabin, fore cabin, 
18s. 6d. 16s. 6d. 10s. 


Express Trains leave Manchester at 10 30 a.m. and 11 80 a.m., due to reach Liverpool at 
11 45 a.m. and 12 15 p.m. respectively. 

The tickets will be available for return by any steamer from Douglas to Li , and 
by any ordinary train from Liverpool (Central Station) within two calendar months of the 
day of issue. 

These fares do not include conveyance between the railway station and the steamer at 
Liverpool. 


ee ict Central aa, July, 1877. WM. ENGLISH, Manager. 


THE GRAND PROVINCIAL RESTAURANT 


MARKET PLACE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER, 


Is Now Open, with First-class Luncheon and Dining Accom- | 
modation for 500 Persons. 

Two Tables d’H6te daily—viz., from 1 to 2 80, as per bill of fare, served in dining saloon 
No. 2, 2s. 6d. per head; second Table d’ Hote, from 5 30 to 7 30, ipeluding wines, 4s. 6d. per 
head. Dinners a Ja carte throughout the day. These « 1g premises, having been | 
specially built, are provided with every convenience and comfort that experience can sug- 


gest. First-class Ladies’ Accommodation. 
J. CAVARGNA, Proprietor. 
Ladies’ Pepe Room first floor. 


THE “EMPIRE” HOTEL, 


ADJOINING VICTORIA RAILWAY STATION, MANCHESTER. 


| Visitors will find above hotel, which contains seventy beds, splendid com- 
| mercial and coffee rooms, large bar and billiard room, one of the most | 

comfortable in Manchester. Private sitting and bed rooms en suite. 
Twelve fireproof and other stock rooms. Chop or steak, 1s. 6d.; and 
dinners from 2s., at any hour. Wines and spirits of the first quality. 
All charges strictly moderate. The above hotel is open at all hours of 
the night to receive travellers. An ordinary daily at 1 20—soup, joint, 








Locus Multarum Deliciaram. 














pastry, and cheese, 1s. 6d. 
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ATROCITIES. 


I T is a remarkable thing that the journals which awhile ago invented 
the terms “ atrocity-mongers,” “ atrocitarians,” and so forth, should 
now be sedulously occupied in getting up a little atrocity agitation of their 
own. The thing is such a barefaced imitation and imposture that it has 
utterly failed to arouse any public interest. The original “ atrocities” 
committed by the Turks were “ good things” for newspaper readers, not 
because they were novelties, but because of the terrible truth of the 
accusations, and of the fear that England, if not an accessory before the 
fact, might be made an accessory after it. Englishmen repudiated the 
notion that England should remain or become the ally of massacre 
and rape. There was, therefore, even on the most selfish grounds, ample 
justification for the anti-Turkish agitation of the autumn. We do not 
notice that the Turks have changed their nature since then ; late accounts 
from trustworthy sources of Turkish abominations are perhaps worse 
than those which provoked the indignation of the British public. The 
fact is, however, that the generous movement answered its purpose, 
England ceased to be an ally of the Turk, and there was an end of the 
anxiety of the public. It may be that we ought to have gone further than 
this, but opinions as to overt national duties will differ. It may be that 
we ought at all hazards to have stepped in between the Porte and its 
unfortunate subjects, and to have said ‘there shall be no more of thfs 
horrible work.” This may have been an abstract duty, but its performance 
would have entailed a display of virtue and unselfishness, the like of 
which has never been given to the world by any nation, including England 
herself. It does not do for nations to be too virtuous, and we suppose 
that an instinctive feeling, that this is one of the first principles of states- 
manship, has prevented the experiment from being ever tried. At all 
events, with some difficulty, we washed our hands of all complicity with 
the horrible acts of Turkish assassins and ravishers. Now, the journals 
which protested in every way possible against that righteous decision are 
clamouring about certain misconduct of the Russians which they pretend 
to have discovered, and urge that we should return to our friendship with 
the villainous Turk, who, they say, is in his turn suffering massacre. We 
do not know whether the Turks are being massacred to any extent or not. 
In the first place, under the circumstances, the reports published are on 
the face of them likely to be untrue or exaggerated. There is a motive 
here for atrocity-mongering which was altogether absent last autumn. If 
the Turks would have conducted themselves as civilised human beings 
towards their unfortunate subjects, and not like brute beasts, the task of 
defending them against Russia in the interests of this Country would 
have been a grateful one. But the Eastern Question consists of nothing 
but “ifs.” If the Turks had conducted themselves properly, the Russians 
would not have invaded them at this time, and consequently we should 
not have had to defend them against the Russians. When, however, it 
came to the question of upholding rape and massacre, the English people 
were unanimous in throwing over what small “ British interests” might 
have been involved in the maintenance of Turkish rule. Now, the 
Russians are said to be massacring the Turks. The avowed friends of 
the Turks say this, offering no substantial proof, and we are upbraided 
because we do not immediately take up arms against the Russians. We 
are not asked to repudiate the Russians as we did the Turks last year, for 
the simple reason that, having no Russian responsibilities, we cannot be 
asked to repudiate them. The whole vexed question of “ atrocities” is 
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summed up in this—heing mixed up with the Turks, on finding them to 
prove vile wretches on our hands, we repudiated them and their doings; 
now we are asked actually to go to war with the Russians—with whose 
alleged deeds we are in no way mixed up—on behalf of the Turks, whom 
we have already shaken off as unfit to live. With respect to the alleged 
‘Russian massacres,” of which so much has been made, we may say, from 
no partisan point of view, that a careful survey of the evidence brings no 
proof that they have been anything more than the lamentable accompani- 
ments of war, which must always be a game of evil passions let loose, and a 
horrible blot upon civilisation. In point of proof, circumstance, and detail, 
the Turkish misdeeds of last summer were of a very different character. 





THE JOINERS’ STRIKE. 


E are glad to notice that the masters are gradually getting the 

V better of the men in this unjustly-provoked contest. The large 
employers are beginning to obtain plenty of good labour from America 
and Germany, much to the disgust, of course, of the unionists. Under 
other circumstances we might regret the circumstance of foreigners being 
brought over to compete with’ Englishmen, but the blame lies so entirely 
with the originators of the strike that we have little room either for sym- 
pathy or sorrow. The Manchester joiners have been offered eightpence 
halfpenny per hour, a farthing more than what the Liverpool workmen 
get, and yet they are not satisfied, deeming that they possess the tyrannical 
power of throwing everything out of gear by pressing their selfish demands. 
This being so, the action of the masters, in resisting by any means which 
may come to hand, is justifiable on all grounds. It is said that the men 
who are out flatter themselves with the expectation thnt when the strike 
is over all these foreigners will be thrown out of work in favour of native 
talent, and we believe that representations to this deterrent effect are 
being actively made to the foreigners; but we are glad to notice the 
expressed intention of the masters to continue in any case the employment 
of such Americans and Germans as may stick faithfully by their work. 
This is only just, and English workmen require bringing to their senses 
in some such rough way as this. When they find that the already big 
wages at which they grumble are eagerly snapped at even by Americans, 
who are supposed to be so prosperous, they will be inclined to think a 
long time before heedlessly quarrelling with their bread and butter. If 
America and Germany can produce as good joiners as England can, at less 
wages than the Englishman chooses to accept, then the British workman 
will have to go to the wall. There is no reason to suppose that foreign 
workmen, as.a class, are in any way inferior to those at home; probably 
they are superior to them in intelligence and education, though British 
bumptiousness may be wounded by the expression of opinion. This same 
bumptiousness of ours is cropping up more and more in the national life 
and in various connections, and requires checking. The joiners of Man- 
chester, if they have not already repented by their action, will, we think, 
live to be sorry for having quarrelled with their bread and butter. For 
our part, though sorry to see them suffer, we consider that their 
humiliation will be a very useful lesson and example. 





Tune the Fifty-sixth Lancashire (Salford) Volunteers marched home to 
last Saturday: ‘‘ Mother, is the Battle over?” 

Ir was “hard lines” on the “ Acting” Adjutant of the Nineteenth 
Lancashire Artillery Volunteers to have for his Orderly the Black (lead) 
Man in Armour. 
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CRICKET AT OLD TRAFFORD. 


LANCASHIRE versus YORKSHIRE. 

i SECOND time in one season has Yorkshire been defeated by Lanca- 
shire, and on this occasion in a match which was from start to finish 

a fair stand-up contest, without a bit of what may be called luck in it. 
Chances there were, and changes there were—at least, in this light would 
the different phases of the game be viewed by the mags of spectators ; but 
we have rarely seen a game in which every incident and situation could 
be so readily accounted for as in the match under notice. Lancashire had 
got together a team which looked to be an exceptionally strong one, and 
indeed proved itself to be so. Last year, on the occasion of the Lancashire 
v. Yorkshire match, we pointed out what was evident enough, that the 
defeat of the home county was almost entirely due to the relative pro- 
portions of bowling strength in the two elevens, Yorkshire having at least 


half a dozen good bowlers, while Lancashire possessed but two of any 
pretensions. 





Steele, and Barlow as possible reserves, the aspect of affairs was entirely 
changed, and Lancashire was enabled in consequence to pursue tactics 
in the game which were quite a novelty at Old Trafford—as far, at 
least, as one side was concerned. The play on Saturday, when the 
result still hung in the balance, was marked by a display of head-work 
and generalship which made an admirable feature. The bowling was so 
arranged, by frequent changes and combinations, as to suit the special 
peculiarities of each Yorkshire bateman, and this strategy was ably 
seconded by an admirable field. Mr. Patterson’s peculiar style of slow 
bowling puzzled the Yorkshire men immensely, driving them back upon 
their wickets, and demanding the highest defensive powers. This gentle- 
man's delivery is awkward to look at, being very high and apparently 
wasteful of strength, but his bowling was remarkably awkward to tackle. 
Mr. Appleby’s performance as a bowler proved that he had lost none of 
his form, though he did not bowl for any length of time, probably because 
a crippled hand, though not interfering with his delivery, prevented him 
from standing up to the wicket with confidence, as a bowler should be 
able to do. We forget, however, that Lancashire went in first. Hornby 
and Barlow, as usual, made a fine beginning for their side. The state of 
the ground was altogether in favour of run getting. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Hornby’s eighty-eight was, taking everything into account, a brilliant 
performance. Clayton's bowling in this innings, and Pinder’s wicket- 
keeping, were both of them superb exhibitions, and the fielding was 
excellent. Under these circumstances, therefore, the large total of 
Lancashire (215) must be taken as a further evidence of first-class all- 
round cricket. 

Of the manner in which the Lancashire bowling was arranged we have 
alrealy spoken. Runs in the second innings of Yorkshire came very 
slowly indeed, though every man did his utmost, both in defence and 
attack. More stubborn and careful batting we have rarely seen than 
that displayed by the Yorkshiremen. In this way, without any very 
sensational incidents, the Yorkshire score was on Friday raised to 144, a 
number just a little more than sufficient to save the “ follow on,” which 
we suppose was more or less openly deprecated by every man on the 
ground. The eighteen (not out) of Clayton illustrated the statement made 
on the ground that Yorkshire batting has no tail to it. Pilling, the 
excellent Lancashire wicket-keeper, a not unworthy substitute for Jackson, 
had, we may mention, performed a similar feat fof his county on the 
previous day. 

Lancashire did not do much in their second innings, the Yorkshire 
bowling, especially Clayton's, being more on the spot than ever, and the 
state of the wicket also being against the batsman. Their total of seventy- 
two, added to the previous 215, left the Yorkshire men exactly 144—the 
same score as in their first innings—to get to win. To get these runs, 
allowing for delay and interval for dinner, they had a littie less than five 
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This year, with Watson, M’Intyre, Patterson, Appleby, and 

















hours, so that the match on Lectin t was & very open one, and excited 
immense interest among the throng of spectators who had assembled on 
one of the loveliest days that ever shone on the Old Trafford ground, 
The spectatots were not disappointed, as far as the cricket was concerned. 
It was in this innings that the constitution of the Lancashire eleven gave 
special scope for that excellent generalship to which we have alluded. 
The issue was for a long time in doubt, and the intensity of the struggle 
was eagerly watched ; but it is not too much to say that the fielding of 
Royle and Hornby, which was the delight of all observers, won the match 
for their county. A glorious catch at deep-field by Mr. Hornby first broke 
the neck of the Yorkshire opposition, and the same active gentleman must 
have “ saved” more than a score of runs during the day, A brilliant 
eatch by Mr. Royle at a critical point, followed up shortly afterwards by 
an equally brilliant bit of fielding, practically finished the game. The 
squabbles about the respective merits of these cricketers all round the 
ground were amusing, if somewhat tedious to listen to. In the end, 
Yorkshire, having made a splendid fight of it, and having nearly succeeded 
in playing out time, were unable to reach within thirty-five of the score 
of their opponents. The following extract from the analysis shows well 
the distinctive features of two bowlers, each of rare merit. The com- 
parison of the items will be interesting :— 


Overs. Maidens. Runs. 
Pathesson ...cecwesce SB oise WD cece DD ween GT 
46 
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THE MATRIMONIAL MARKET. 
Gf T is impossible to look at a newspaper, or enter into conversation, 
J without being aware of the increasing dulness of trade. It is refreshing, 
therefore, to notice that the matrimonial market is livelier than ever. 
Witness the following clipping from Tuesday’s paper :— 


i ind ee — Matrimony, 


Tonic 86, over £200 per annum, Desires Correspondence with 
ted Lady with a view to Matrimony.—Address C 80, at 











{7 OULD the Writer ot the Middle ‘Adverticement in Thursday’s 


ndly in confidence, Mr. J. R., Post-office, 
208, Stretford Road? 





A Middle-aged Gentleman nes sell edvestionnent in Liverpool Mer- 
cury, and is willing to Correspond with Advertiser. — Address 
A. J.E., General Post-office, ) Liv verpool, 





A Gentleman of | means and position ‘Wishes to “Correspond with a 
yf with a view to Marriage; enclose carte, particulars, and true 

and address, in strict confidence.—Mr. Cla vering, Post - office, 
Sees -in-Furness. 








EPLY TO FORMER ADVERTISEMENT. ~havestionn, age 87, a 
respectable lusiness man, never been married, Desires = nd 9 
to improve his present position by Matrimony.—Address Mr. B., 118, 
Hampstead Road, d, London, N 





N elderly Scotch Gentleman of respectability, os Byer nog and 

rneaus, Wishes to Negotaate with a respectable elderly Lady, with- 

out encumbrance, also having some income of her own, with a view to 

Matrimony. As this is bond fide, the utmost honour may be relied on; 
it is ho only those in earnest will answer it.—Address, in first i 


Thomas Seymour, ee - A ewewe bret Street, ware Street, London, 





FOGIE PAPERS. 

[BY AN OLD FOGIE.] 

ON MYSELF. 
4 suppose that any person on earth, if he could write an accurate 
description of himself, would produce something very interesting and 
instructive. By the word “self” I do not mean the mere personal 
attributes, but the inner self with which every man and woman, com- 
munes, whether consciously or unconsciously. The thing, as far as I 
know, has never been attempted; or, at all events, the effort has never 
been successful, and I am far too wise to take in hand a task which has 
never been accomplished from the beginning of the world; but the text 
of “ myself” is, I think, a suggestive one, and that is why I have chosen 
it. A short time ago I was writing an article, the subject of which is 
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immaterial, in which the identity of the writer was not a bit concerned. 
Whenever an opinion was expressed, it was ‘‘ we” that expressed it. It 
was intended to be a collection of arguments and opinions on a particular 
theme thrown out for the consideration of the public, without any responsi- 
bility attaching to it, except in connection with the journal in which it 
appeared. I am by no means an inexperienced writer, and have indeed 
penned hundreds of articles of this and other descriptions; and yet when 
I read over this production of mine, I came upon the following passage: 
“If we may venture to guess at what was really in the speaker’s mind, I 
think we should find,” etc. How I happened to make this slip I do not 
know, but I passed it in the manuscript and in the proof, and it duly 
appeared in the paper. Horrid carelessness! you will say. Well, it was 
carelessness from a technical point of view, but at the same time I think 
there was proof that I was giving my mind to what I was about. Possibly 
I fancied for the moment that I was the Old Fogie, or some other con- 
tributor to the Jackdaw, for in my time I have played many parts; but, 
however, the blunder was made, and the symmetry of that article was 
spoiled. At this moment an obtrusive and most inconvenient fly is 
buzzing about my head and annoying me terribly. If I were not the Old 
Fogie, but the Editor, or the Lover of Nature, or the Hypochondriac, or 
even some casual contributor, that fly would still be there, and would be 
equally a flitting, buzzing, crawling, tickling nuisance. I must apostro- 
phise that fly before I get any further :— 


7 Little fly, 
Tell me why 
Thus around me you should buzz? 
Strange it is 
That your whiz 
Should annoy me—but it does ; 
For my thoughts are out of fettle 
When upon my ears you settle, 
When you crawl on hand or cheek 
Vainly to compose I seek. 


Little fly, 

While I try 
Your attentions to repel, 

I must pause 

At each clause 
As I strive the tale to tell, 
Which I am intent on writing, 
While you are intent on biting— 
There are certain seasons when 
Flies are fond of biting men. 


Little fiy, 

In my eye 
What attraction can you find? 

On my nose 

Why repose ? 
Why this habit in your kind? 
Of the habit I must cure you, 
*Tis unpleasant, I assure you, 
Can to you no comfort bring— 
Go away, you nasty thing. 


Little fly, 
You must die ! 
I’m averse to killing things, 
But your paws, 
And your jaws, 
And the buzzing of your wings, 
Make me have recourse to measures 
Which will stop your selfish pleasures— 
What a smasher I will fetch you, 
You infernal little wretch, you ! 
Having composed this much of these verses, I arise metaphorically to 
struggle with that fly which buzzes around gaily. I wage mortal combat 
with it,'and vow vengeance. I waltz around upon the chair, turning upon 
a pivot. I aim blows at that fly, which it evades nimbly; it crawls on 
my sleeve, and I make a bruise on my arm with attempting viciously to 
be down on it; it settles on my nose, and I blow it away with a strong 
upward blast; then it sqttles on my ear, and my hand arrives just in time 
to rub the place where it has been exciting titilation. I light my pipe, 








but this fly is hardened against tobacco. I lie in ambush for it, and 
encourage it to come close that I may slay it. The more notice I take of 
this fly the worse the nuisance becomes ; I begin to itch all over. Iam 
fairly defeated by this insect, and out of temper with all things. If I go 
out for awhile, beating a cowardly retreat, that fly will go with me—or, at 
all events, I shall find it awaiting my return. I can write no more at 
present, that fly is too much for me; so I will defer indefinitely the 
further remarks about myself. 


CONSERVATIVE GENEROSITY FRUSTRATED. 


Ne one knows how anxious the Conservative members for Lanca- 
Pe shire are, not only to make themselves popular in the county, but 
also to further the welfare of their constituents, irrespective of political 
considerations, both in mind and body. A funny story has come to us 
to which we think the above remark, in conjunction with the letters 
printed below, furnishes a key. A certain enterprising gentleman residing 
at Chowbent, with the assistance, as it appears, of the Atherton Liberal 
Club, was desirous of promoting some “ sports,” consisting principally of 
horse-racing. The club, in consideration of their help rendered, were to 
receive half the profits. The promoter bethought him of the good-natured 
disposition of Mr. Cross, the Home Secretary, and his Conservative 
colleague for South-West Lancashire; and accordingly he was enabled to 
place their distinguished names on the programme, in conjunction with the 
Atherton Liberal Club aforesaid. All went well, and the day approached; 
but; unluckily for the success of the scheme, some person or persons 
belonging to the Atherton Conservative Association happened to take 
note of this ominous circumstance on the bills, and wrote to Messrs. 
Cross and Blackburne remonstrating against the course which their fatal 
good nature had permitted them to take. The two warm-hearted but 
indiscreet patrons were in a fix. They could not repudiate their kindly 
intentions altogether, but they put their heads together with the following 
result :— 
Home Office, Whitehall, 1877. 
Sir,—I am desired by Mr. Cross to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of the 4th instant, asking, on the part of the Atherton Constitutional 
Association, to be informed whether Mr. Cross had allowed his name to 
be placed on the list of patrons of Chowbent and Tyldesley Sports, to be 
held on the 25th and 27th .of August. Neither Mr Cross nor I have any 
recollection of having given the permission to the originator of these 
sports, nor can I find any record of it. If, however, such a permission 
was granted, it was certainly in ignorance of the statements you make that 
horse-racing occupies the chief part of the programme, and that half the 
proceeds are to be given to the Liberal Club at Atherton. I shall be very 
much obliged if you will be so good as to send me any programme they 
may have issued of the nature to which you allude.—I am, sir, your 
obedient servant, Joun E. Epwarps-Moss. 
Colonel Ireland Blackburne, M.P., wrote :— 
House of Commons, August 6, 1877. 
Dear Sir,—I was unaware that my name appears as une of the patrons 
of the Chowbent and Tyldesley Sports and Horse Races, to be held on 
the 25th and 27th instant, at Atherton. I have no recollection of haying 
received any application from any individual to any such purpose as you 
allude to; and I need hardly assure the committee of the Atherton 
Constitutional Association that, if I had been applied to, I should have 
refused to permit my name as a patron to any such sports.—Yours 
faithfully, J. Inguanp BLacKBURNE. 
E. Manley, Esq., Hon. Sec. 
There are evidently some busybodies in the neighbourhood of Atherton 
who cannot endure the thought of Liberals and Conservatives dwelling 
together in unity, and combining to sink their enmities for the benefit of 
the human race. We do not blame Messrs. Cross and Blackburne in the 
matter. They were doubtless willing enough to sink politics on such an 
occasion, if it had not been for the indiscreet obtrusiveness of some of 
their too ardent supporters. 











LAIRITZ’s FIR WOOL OIL.—The MARCHIONESS of WESTMINSTER, testifies to its great efficacy. PHILADELPHIA and Eight other 
Prize Medals a Certain cure for Rheumatism, Tic, Neuralgia, etc. Sold by L,. BEAVER, 87, Cross Street, Manchester, and all chemists, in bottles from 1s. 14d. upwards. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





AL EXANDRA HALL, Peter-street, Manchester—TO-NIGHT, 
+ Mr. Will Etchells, Miss Edith Valvin, Miss Lizzie Wright, Mr. Pete Dwight and 
Daisy Garland, the Great Lamonts, Mr. Robert Green. MONDAY NEXT, Mr. Fred Albert, 
Miss Lottie Cherry, Mr. and Mrs. West, Mr. Charles M’Carthy, Little Lilly, Miss Ruth 
Nelson. Prices 64.and 1s, Opens at 7. 

A QUARIUM, Alexandra Park, will remain OPEN UNTIL FURTHER 
“ NOTICE. By order, F. J. FARADAY. 
THE MANCHESTER GLACIARBRIU YM, 
. RUSHOLME., 

REAL ICE SKATING DAILY. 
Open from 3 to 5, and 7 30 to 9 30 p.m, 
BAND on TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY EVENINGS, 
Admission, 2s.; Wednesday, Is. 


i REE-TRADE HALL ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 
EVERY EVENING, 
EVERETT’S GREAT ENTERTAINMENT OF SCIENCE AND MYSTERY. 
Everett's Celebrated Automaton, 





ACU 8, ACUS, ACUS, 
The Card Player, Mathematician, and Clairvoyant 
Part Il. 


EVERETT'S EVENING WITH THE SPIRITS. 
Box-office open daily. Stalls, numbered, 8s.; front seats, 2s.; gallery, 1s.; area, 64. 


Noricz.—Copies of No. 89 of the City Jackdaw, containing a sketch of 
Mr. RICHARD HAWORTH as one of “Our Public Men,” may be 
obtained at our office. 





CAWS OF THE WEEK. 


= the production of scenes of ruffianism, the review at Heaton Park 
44 on Saturday last was probably an unparalleled occasion, even in 
Lancashire. We do not speak of the review itself, for that was invisible 


to the spectators by an inscrutable arrangement of the authorities. The 
scenes at the entry to the park were simply scandalous, and the police 
arrangements were as imperfect as they well could be. The bad arrange- 
ments for conveyance to and from the park were complicated by the brutal 
behaviour of the mob, who rushed at the "buses like savages without regard 
even to common decency, much less civility. A party of ladies coming 
from town, and arriving in the ordinary way at the Cheetham Hill office 
of the Carriage Company, ran some risk of being squeezed to death, and 
were all more or less seriously commoded by the unmannerly rush of a 
number of well-dressed Lancashire roughs, who would not give the 
passengers time to alight. When the refined people of Lancashire have 
a holiday, the police take care to be conspicuous for their absence. We 
do not wonder at this from one point of view, but then on the other hand 
the police are paid with a view of their being of some use. 





Wuar a pity it is that our volunteers are not allowed to go on Foreign 
service! We should then see what Lancashire men could do in the way 














——} 


of “ atrocities.” We surmise that they would not be far behind the 
Cossacks and Bashi-Bazouks in this department of the gentle art of war, 





Dexrty interesting for Conservatives is the following passage, clipped 
from the Courier report of some proceedings of the Medical Association -— 
“If the search for contemporary abiogenesis was to be continued, as 
doubtless it must be, for science was insatiable, it appeared to him that 
the inquirer should endeavour to realise the conditions under which 
abiogenesis must have occured in the first instance. For, if the process 
be going on amongst us at this day, it might be assured as probable that 
it still proceeded on the original lines laid down at the dawn of life. If 
ever he should be privileged to witness an abiogenic birth, he certainly 
should not expect to see a saprophyte; he should rather expect to see a 
speck of protoplasm slowly formed, without definite shape or dimensions, 
and nourishing itself, like the chlorophyll body, on a purely mineral diet, 
The more one reflected on this subject, the more clearly did it appear that 
the spontaneous origin of saprophytes was logically impossible.” 





Ir is as well that those reporters and that Bishop should have left the 
company at the dinner of the Medical Associatiun before the rowdyism 
began. We understand that it was severe while it lasted, and that the 
new president (Dr. Wilkinson) was handled somewhat roughly. 





A pouice superintendent, bearing the not uncommon name of Walker, 
writes to the Daily News as follows :—‘t Having seen in the convict Kurr’s 
evidence of this date that he had given money on other occasions to ‘two 
Walkers,’ of the police, and being probably the best known member as 
well as the highest in rank bearing this name, I cannot for myself allow 
such an allegation to go forth without at once most emphatically denying 
ever having had, in any way or at any time, the slightest knowledge of or 
communication with—‘ directly or indirectly’—such a person or any of 
his associates. During a service of forty years I have never been employed 
on detective duties. In justice to others of my name now in this force, I 
think the convict should be required to state explicitly the individuals 
whom he charges with complicity in his crimes.” It is rather hard lines 
on the Walkers that the whole tribe should rest under such a suspicion, 
but they are not worse off than the Force in its entirety. From “infor- 
mation received” they seem to be all in it, more or less. 





Tis paragraph, from the same journal, is worth reproducing as a relic of 
the dark ages:—‘‘ On Sunday, at the Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheap- 
side, the Rev Marshall H. Vine, the rector, preached the annual sermon 
of thanksgiving for the destruction of the Spanish Armada, in accordance 
with a bequest provided in the will of Mr. Chapman, who died in 1611.” 





As soon as the case against the London detectives is settled there will, we 
suppose, be a question as to the reward to the convict Kurr for his 
evidence, which has no doubt been important and serviceable. This will 
raise a difficult point. Many people will think it a hardship that the man 
should not be rewarded by some extension of leniency to him. On the 
other hand, it is pretty evident that such a person will never be able, even 
if he should be willing, to earn an honest living if let loose. The only 
resource would seem to be to make a detective of him; then he would be 
in congenial company. 


OUR VOLUNTEERS. 


oR CORRESPONDENT, who is a member of the Fifty-sixth Lancashire 
/ Volunteers, writes an account of the late sham fight, from which we 
extract the following :— 


Just before reaching the crest we were halted, and ordered to “lie down.” 
This movement served the double purpose of keeping us, while inactive, 
‘‘out of harm’s way,” and also of resting us after the run and before 
entering upon the severe duty that was in store for us. We had scarcely 
recovered our breath when our commanding officer, calling us to attention, 
and waving his sword in the air, urged us on to the attack. Just as 
we entered the wood a regiment that had preceded us in the strife, 
apparently overpowered by numbers, was in good order retiring before the 
enemy “and passed through our ranks, which were opened for the purpose. 
This movement brought us face to face with the enemy, and here com- 
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menced a ‘rifle contest” such as Wimbledon in all its glory never saw. 
The contending lines not twenty yards apart, sometimes even at close 
quarters, poured into each other’s ranks such a discharge of musketry as, 
save in the element of destruction, no real warfare could surpass. The 
battle of the wood waxed fierce and loud. The trees, which offered a 
friendly shelter, were passed by unheeded, and as the enemy wavered 
and shortly fell back under our steady fire, we moved forward with a 
murmur of applause which soon broke into a loud burst of cheering as 
the foe turned and fled. As we pursued down the hill the bugles sounded 
the cease fire, we halted, and retired over the hill, which had proved our 
field of glory, and the fight of the wood as an accomplished,victory. No 
closer resemblance to real warfare could possibly have occurred, the men 
on both sides acquitting themselves bravely and well, and proving that 
should a real emergency ever arise every volunteer would do his duty. 


If this correspondent’s gushing account be true, nothing could have been | 
more ridiculous or unsoldierlike than the whole affair described. If the 
persons in authority wished to make a popular holiday, why did they not 
have something for people to look at, for all the “ fighting” took place 
out of sight of the audience? If the affair was meant as training for 
soldiers, why were the absurd proceedings cited allowed to take place? 
The whole thing must, according to all accounts, have been a fiasco as 
laughable from one point of view as it is lamentable from another. 





WHAT AILS THEE, LOVE ? 
«OF ARLING, what means that angry shrug? 


THE CITY JACKDAW. 





$ What means that painful look ? 
S What mean these sudden movements quick ? 
That very strong rebuke ? 
“Ts it that you my presence hate? 
You wish me far away? 
If this is go, though hard ’twill be, 
No longer will I stay.” 
She never spoke, nor ever stopped 
Her sad and painful looks, 
Her movements quick, her angry shrugs, 
Her very strong rebukes. 
“Tf tis, my darling, what I say, 
Say so; you shall be free ”»—— 
“Oh, bother, Jim! don’t quiz me so; 
It’s nothing but —— !” 


HINTS ON MAKING POETRY. 


[BY OUR OWN POET.]} 


[ ERE we are, the student and I, together, and the aspirant, as usual, 
A is desirous of trying his hand at a sentimental effusion. I have no 
objection, as he may as well make a mess of that as of anything else. He 


selects for his title 
LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


In the days of my youth, in the days that are gone— 
This is unnecessary reiteration, but no matter—gone rhymes with shone. 


In the days of my youth, in the days that are gone, 
I cared not what fate should betide me, 
And I loved but to bask in the sun while it shone, 
With my dearest Matilda beside me. 
This is shocking, but perhaps the poet will improve. I always thought, 
too, that the idea of lovers was connected with shade—but never mind, I 
have gone through it all myself. Let the poet proceed— 
As I plighted my vows in the days that are fled, 
And I swore that I’d never forsake her, 
Not a mournful foreboding e’er entered my head— 
Here the pupil gets floored ; I have noticed that they generally do at the 
last rhyme to a stanza. However, at last, to save the penholder from 
being altogether nibbled away, I suggest this— 
Nor a thought of the butcher and baker. 


The poet looks gloomily over that completed stanza, and thinks he will 
come back and finish it afterwards, so he goes on to the next— 

Not a vision of care our enjoyment disturbs— 
I can see this poet is getting reckless now, for he frowns defiance to this 











thyme, and goes on— 


817 





As we ramble, or rest us together 
On a cushion of verdant and various herbs, 
Or upon the soft twigs.of the heather. 


I am about to point out that this is not poetry at all, but nonsense; but 
the poet gallops on— 


We have murmured our vows, we have plighted our troth, 
And we see not a cloud in the future ; 
There is nothing but joy in the future for both— 


Here, having got over “ troth,” the poet gives up altogether at ‘ future,” 
for which there is no rhyme, except the following atrocity :— 

Not a thought of the baker and butcher ! 
He glares at me fearfully, and continues— 


I should like if I could to be always her bard, 
And to pour out my passion in sonnets— 


Here this poet’s agonies become fearful, so I take up the strain for him— 


And I never reflect upon gowns at per yard, 
And the price of the latest in bonnets. 


The poet is now like a bear with a sore head. He says he could get on 
better without any help, and if I interrupt again he will leave off— 


There’s a saying I'd like to recall if I could, 
And it ends or commences with semper— 


This is a frightful mess that he has got into. Poets are always so head- 
strong ; I am bound to help him out— 


But I do not reflect as a bachelor should, 
On a mother-in-law with a temper. 


He goes away in a rage at this, but I think the verses will do very well now. 


THE THEATRES. 


CNNCE upon a time, and “ for this occasion only,” Mr. Farnie had an 
iQ) idea in his head. This idea was that the word ‘‘ Nemesis” made a 
rather outlandish and queer rhyme for the word ‘‘ premises,” and that the 
combination was suggestive of somebody in a fix. Then Mr. Farnie being 
in a fog, and having no further ideas to help him, called to his aid a 
French author, through the medium of his works. He selected some 
dialogue and situations, seasoned them with some English slang, got 
together a number of sprightly airs from modern composers, wrote some 
inane songs and choruses, and served up the whole with pretty scenery, 
and as many handsome female faces and figures as he could obtain, with 
a little vivacious action thrown in as flavouring. All this is merely 
surmise on our part, suggested by the production of ‘‘ Nemesis ” at the 
Prince’s Theatre. We do not, however, mean to deny to Mr. Farnie the 
merit of knowing what will please the public; it is only fortunate for 
authors of this class that the public for which they cater should be so 
easily pleased. Mr. Charles Groves, Mons. Marius, Miss Eleanor Bufton, 
and Miss Lottie Venn do their best to make the play amusing, and are at 
times successful. We do not suppose that the young lady last mentioned 
intends to be immodest, and therefore we are all the more sorry that her 
acting should now and then convey an impression of indelicacy. Miss 
Venn will, we are sure, pardon us for suggesting that liveliness, unless 
becomingly tempered, is apt to be offensive. With regard to the piece 
itself, which is very well mounted, we may remark that the only 
justification of the title chosen is found in the following elegant couplet, 
to which some allusion has been made, as perhaps accounting for the 
origin of the whole production :— 





‘“‘ My father-in-law on the premises ! 
Oh, Nemesis !” 
For the public who seem to take with affection to the stalest of jokes, and 
most stupid buffoonery, there is sufficient merit in sallies of this kind to 
produce enthusiasm. 

The Royal gives us more of Henry Irving ; and at the Queen’s we have 
the ‘“‘ Shaughraun,” with a very good company. We could not help being 
reminded that when we last saw the play the title réle was capitally taken 
by the late W. G. Herwyn. However, the part is now in equally good 
hands, and the whole performance is good. 





CIGARS at WITHECOMB’S are the CHOICEST, 34., 4d., 6d., 9d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each. 
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THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. | THAT OLD TOWN HALL. 


q HIS production, which was issued on Tuesday last, is less remarkable TA FEW evenings ago, as the Jackdaw was pacing the passages in the 
for verbal and grammatical faults than is usually the case, while as A old Town Hall, King Street, taking at the same time a last fond look 
a piece of mystery-making and juggling with terms it must be regarded | ®¢ each well-remembered room, the distant hum of voices was plainly 
heard. Proceeding in the direction whence the sound came, the Jackdaw 
found itself at last at the door of the old sanctum sanctorum recently 
oceupied by the Town Clerk (Sir Joseph Heron), and although to play the 
eaves-dropper is a fault not knowingly committed by the Jackdaw, yet on 

“with all Foreign Powers continue to be friendly "—that is to say, we are | this occasiop the harmony of the song then being sang, and the happy 

actually at this moment at war with nobody; but this declaration, read | ynigon of the voices singing, were so impressive and beautiful that, 

by the light of diplomatic revelations, the despatch of British troops to involuntarily as it were, it stayed to listen. There appeared to be four 

the East, and the Russian preparations for defence in the Baltic, requires persons present at the time—namely, Mr. Alderman W—1ll—rt, Mr. F—x 
f a lot of salt to take the flavour of untruth out of it. Then the speech T—rn—r, Sir J—s—ph H—r—n, and their chief factotum Mr. W—ll—m 
; goes on to eay—" The exertions which, since the commencement a W—rd. By virtue, it is supposed, of being the Father of the Council, Mr. 
{| disturbances in Eastern Europe, I have not ceased to make for the main- | ajgerman W—ll—rt had commenced thus :— 
tenance of the general peace have unfortunately not been successful. On 


as a masterpiece. It is, however, of such a nature that any intelligent 
man with a knowledge of current and recent events might have made a 


very accurate forecast of its contents. ‘‘ My relations,” says the Sovereign, 


ne eee ee 


| the outbreak of war between the Russian and Ottoman Empires I declared sere tlik doc toting dk od Tome Hall 
| my intention of preserving an attitude of neutrality so long as the interests To ceorty secant aah Poe 
i of this ornaey remained unafiocted. The extent we nature of those me mush A dnonshes. and passed many bills, 
. interests were further defined in a communication which I caused to be And de thought dat I’ve left it poor me nearly kills ; 
‘ addressed to the Government of Russia, and which elicited a reply But I love it, I love it, and cannot recall 
indicating friendly dispositions on the part of that State.” Everybody De tee ih eo’ ae pag rere 
t knows that her Majesty's Ministers have gone through an anxious time The days that we've spent in that old Town Hall. 
of hard work, but the special efforts for the maintenance of peace have | yy, F—x T—rn—r followed with— 
not, we fear, been of that generous and unselfish kind which the phrase I love it, I love it, that fine old hall, 
would indicate. This is clearly pointed out by the utterances about the The scene of many a fight and squall ; 
interests of this country. We suppose that if those peculiar “ British = pn phen tas i “Wyill thbir memory ae 9 
interests" had not been supposed to be endangered, we should have | My colleagues, the councillors, will they all fail 
heard nothing at all about eBerte to maintain peace,” etc. Why should - ey net aan ne oni grown stale ? 
we? What woull it be to us if Russians and Turks were engaged in As I cannot again make jokes in that hall. 
deadly combat, if it were not that our own supposed interests might Chorus : We love it, we love it, ete. 
! be affected by the result of the struggle? The speech supplies further | gir J—s—ph H—r—n then continued— 
y food for reflection in the same vein :—‘I shall not fail to use my I love it, I love it, that dingy old hall, 
' best efforts when a suitable opportunity occurs for the restoration of The scene of my prowess with councillors tall ; 


I’ve worked day and night its importance to raise, 

I’ve studied its future and got every one’s praise, 

' the general safety and welfare of other nations. If in the course of the I've steered it through dangers both many and great, 

: contest the rights of my empire should be assailed or endangered, I I've fought for its interests both early and late, 

t alia eg " But now having left it, I can only recall 

should confidently rely on your help to vindicate and maintain them.” The times I have “sat on” my friends in that hall. 

It is evident here that the “terms compatible with the honour of the Chorus ; We love it, we love it, ete. 

belligerents,” and “the rights of the empire being assailed,” have a | The last of the four, Mr. W—ll—m W—rd, then took up the strain by 


sinister connection with each other; neither phrase could stand alone. | singing with evident emotion— 


} peace on terms compatible with the honour of the belligerents and with 





This ‘maintenance of peace” and of “ British interests” have for long I love it, I love it, and shall ever do, 
figured before us as the Siamese twins of British policy—an unnatural That old Town Hall ’til all is blue ; 
a , : - In it have I dwelt for many a long year, 
combination curious to look at, the production of which can only be In it have I sold many bottles of beer ; 
traced to mishap, and which certainly does not tend to loveliness or I’ve cooked chops and steaks and teas by the score, 





I’ve prepared many luncheons for hundreds or more, 


utility. Peace, doubtless, is a good thing, and British interests are im- But now having left it, I can only recall 


. portant things; but a hypocritical attempt to tie the two together in the The thoughts of the ‘‘ posh” that I’ve made at the hall. 

? interests of the latter cannot but end disastrously for the former. The new Chorus : We love it, we love it, ete. 

cant about British interests is nearly as absurd and disastrous as was the | The applause, although proceeding from but four persons, was really 
I old outery about the balance of power. There was at least a certain breadth | enthusiastic; and the Jackdaw, desirous of congratulating the company 
it and nobility about the latter phrase, though it may have covered selfish | on their poetical skill and musical talent, hereupon entered the room, 


if designs. The English are now the only people who invent or use such | but no sooner, however, did Mr. W—rd espy this learned bird than he 
phrases as these, and by so doing they manage to make the name of | exclaimed, ‘‘ By George, here’s the Jackdaw! We'll get reported, and 
England obnoxious all over Europe. These phrases which we have quoted | the Mayor'll get to know! I’m off!” The fear displayed by W—rd was 
from the Queen's speech, when attentively read, will cause a great many | evidently contagious, as the. other members of this musical party (with 
: people to surmise that the next speech from the throne will not be read | more dignity, however) also walked off, and left the Jackdaw alone to 
in such peaceful times as the present. The rest of the speech is merely | ruminate upon what had just passed. In their haste to get away they 
an elaborate apology for a very barren session of Parliament, which it will | unfortunately for themselves left behind the MS. upon which the words 
be instructive to compare with the promise with which the work was | of the song were written. The opportunity thus afforded of publishing 
started. The usual invoeation to the Almighty to aid the members in all | the song was not to be resisted, and doubtless the citizens of Manchester 
their duties—including, of course, the shooting of grouse—coneludes | generally will feel more than ever grateful to our sagacious bird for having 
this effusion. so generously reproduced the song of that eventful night. 
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THE CONTINENT IN RHYME. 


8 HE writer, after moralising over the sad condition of travellers in 

yk general, taketh a sudden flight to Waterloo. 

ly Preasvs was aye a wanderer, I’ve rode him long, 

0 In France, in , that land of stirring song, 

, In marshy Netherlands I’ve often rode him too, 

ly "Midst festive scenes in Brussels, and at Waterloo; 

he And what I’ve learnt on such an awful wingéd mount, 

2 In rhyming measures to the Jackdaw I'll recount. 
The more I see, when thus on foreign shores I roam, 

py The more I learn to prize my dear old English home; 

at, For what with thief and rogue, and travelling wealthy fool, 
I really ’gin to think the world is Vice’s school. 

= The Frenchman’s gay, but all outside you'll find him ; 

Xx The German’s merriment he’s always left behind him ; 

m The Italian is cunning y some he’s called romantic) ; 
The Yankee brags, ‘ ’Tis *netter o’er th’ Atlantic.” 

fr. *Midst all these touring folks John Bull is to the fore, 


Contrives to lose his wits when once on foreign shore. 
By every stranger knave is easy cheated, 
By every thievish landlord warmly greeted ; 
Wonders to hear the little lads talk German, 
Though every one was born and bred a ‘ Herman ;’ 
Though done by one and all, thinks he’s most am eute, 
Wears baggy breeches, pork-pie hat, and -huge check suit, 
Quarrels with cabbies, gets extremely wild and hot, 
Is always sure there’s something he’s forgot, 
Goes with a guide-book - such is now the rage);~ 
From which he stops and reads, but at a quite wrong page. 
all. Thus when he finds himself at Berlin on the Spree, 
He reads the many glories of the Genfer See,* 
And wonders he can’t find them, says the book is wrong, 
And curses Boedekert as he growlingly goes along ; 
Yet in all his varied troubles money helps him through, 
For every German is at heart a grasping Jew. 
But revenons & nos montons, which you'll see is French, 
And means the Editor doth bid me now retrench, 
Draw all my forces up to breezy Waterloo, 
And some description of it strive to give to you. 
At easy distance from gay Brussels you will find 
The spot where ‘‘ Bony” left his friends and foes behind, 
And took Cook’s ticket off to Elba’s rocky shore, 
Took no return, so saw his country France no more; 
But for his murders we could pity his sad fate, 
Who lost his qualities in growing great. 
The spot where once Ambition falsely made him hope 
His war-worn “children” could with English valour cope 
Is now a scene of plunder, where stout John Bull 
Owns that the cunning French take their revenge in full : 
He’s cheated here, he’s cheated there, both left and right 
Till wearied out, lays down his gold, gives up the fight, 
And wishes that an earthquake’ll swallow Waterloo, 
. by Or guides and cabbies do as they’d be done unto. 
There’s one small inn I think I never shall forget— 
My lightened pocket groans at mention of it yet— 
Tis there they sell old relics of that awful fray, 
A bullet or a cannon-ball cast t’other day ; 
Two factories in Belgium, so at least I’m told, 
Can hardly make them fast enough, so quick they’re sold. 
No marble urn doth deck the sleeping warrior’s grave, 
A simple pillar tells the deeds of soldiers brave ; 
French, English, German, all were quickly buried nigh, 
One common hope they had of Immortality. 
They did their duty—say what mortal can do more? 
God will reward them for the pains they calmly bore ! 


eally How little think the living of their brethren dead 
pany When once the solemn “dust to dust” be o’er them said ; 

No matter how they lived, no matter how they died, 
= The world wags on—why ‘not ?—the world is very wide ! 
n he The soldier to an unwept grave goes early ddwn, 

and “Ten thousand slain,” that’s all—his leader hath renown ; 

| Two little children, soon to battle hard with life, 
| was A widow thourning, who was once a joyous wife, 
(with Forget too soon, and know not where he buried lies— 
re to One who for country fell a bleeding sacrifice. 

The tourist now may ramble o’er his noble head, 
they And picnics wake the solemn silence of the dead ; 
vords Guides like Carrion now may swoop down on the scene, 
hi And swearing show the glories of what once has been. 
shing But now my Pegasus is tired quite—needs a rest ; 
ester I'll pull him quickly up, I think ’tis for the best ; 
aving T’'ll find him stabling, and the editor shall pay ; 
| If all goes well, I’ll trot him out some future day. 

* Lake of Geneva. + The writer of several guide-books, 

iIRT, 
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HANGING! 


NOTHER interesting execution case, of which Monday's evening 
papers were full, gives us an occasion of again lifting our voice 
against the abominable, uncivilised, and unchristian custom of hanging. 
The person hanged on this occasion was known to fame as ** The Maccles- 
field Murderer,” and he had deliberately drowned a little girl in order that 
he might get possession of a few shillings—being her mother’s wages— 
which were in her pocket. If any man ought to be hanged, this man 
deserved the punishment, According to the reports, he died in a most 
beautiful and eminently Christian frame of mind. He pardoned his 
enemies, hoped that his friends would mend their ways, and expressed a 
conviction that he was going straight off to Paradise. All this nauseous 
claptrap was published on Monday for the delectation of weak-minded 
readers, and much, no doubt to the profit of the printers. We refrain 
from quoting the vile expressions of abject and cowardly “ penitence” 
which this man gave to the world. We do not, in fact, know which is 
the most miserable spectacle—the criminal who dies “ game to the last,” 
or the murderer who is strangled with Heaven on his lips. Both are sent 
out of the world the victims of an unjust and barbarous law. It isa 
common saying with regard to certain exceptional criminals, that “ hanging 
is too good for them.” We echo it in this case. Hanging is too good for 
a brutal assassin who dies with a firm conviction that he is going to meet 
the saints in Heaven—always provided that his aspirations are to be 
fulfilled. The chances are that the man who commits a sordid and cold- 
blooded crime does not repent, or feel himself assured of living with angels 
in Paradise, until he has lost all hdpe of avoiding strangulation on earth. 
To kill such an one is no punishment, as far as is known to mortals. 
There is not even the consolation of gratified vengeance in it; there is no 
warning to others, no logic, no common sense. Is there no method by 
which the law could assert its dignity here by punishing a man without 
sending him off as a good riddance to Heaven or Hell, as the case may 
be? Our experience, however, of newspaper reports is that condemned 
murderers invariably go to Heaven. This is plain speaking, but how can 
speech have any effieaey off such a subject which is not plain? The 
gallows, whether used publicly or privately, stands as a disgrace to our 
civilisation, of which we boast ; and those who are bent on pulling it down 
must use what weapons they may. In connection with this subject, the 
following paragraph, which has recently appeared, will be found interesting : 
‘* It appears from the statistics of the Home Office that the number of 
persons executed for murder in the year 1863 was twenty-two out of 
twenty-nine sentenced to death. From that period the number executed 
and sentenced respectively were as follow :—In 1864, nineteen executed 
out of thirty-two sentenced ; in 1865, seven—twenty ; 1866, twelve— 
twenty-six ; 1867, ten—-twenty-seven ; 1868, twelve—twenty-one ; 1869, 
ten—eighteen ; 1870, six—fifteen ; 1871, four—thirteen ; 1872, fifteen— 
thirty ; 1873, eleven—eighteen ; 1874, sixteen—twenty-five; 1875, eighteen 
—thirty-three.” This means that, as we have formerly pointed out, the 
odds with regard to a condemned murderer being executed are about even, 
or, rather, the betting might be about three to two against the execution 
coming off. When the uncertainty and delay of the law, the crotcheta of 
judges, and the eccentricities of jurymen are taken into account, it may 
be assumed that for an intending murderer the prospect of the gallows 
need inspire very little dread. This engine, in fact, so far from being a 
deterrent from crime is actually in many cases an encouragement, as it is 
well known that again and again men have been acquitted simply because 
the jury would not farce the responsibility of sending them to death. We 
look forward with confidence to the time when this horrible and bloody 
scandal will be abolished, on the grounds of humanity, decency, and 
common sense, 





A Boorcs peer aia ‘soveral other persons met on Monday t to arrange tes a 
National demonstration in support of the injustly-treated Turks, and the 
Policy of England as laid down by the Pall Mall Gazette. Great results 
are expected. 








WoRMALD'S Celebrated Gout & Rheumatic Mixture.—For rheumatism and rheumatic gout, sciatica, neuralgia, tie doloreux, pains in the 
d head, gives quick relief in the most violent cases, and speedily effects acure In bottles, 134d. and 2s. 9d., from most chemists, or from the Proprietor, Shudehifl, 














THE AQUARIUM: A SUGGESTION. 


e) 

a amateur newspaper correspondent is the suggestive spirit of the 

age. The latest from him is that the Aquarium might advantageously 
be utilised for swimming baths. We can improve on this proposal. There 
ought to be baths of fresh and salt water, and the fish and other objects 
should be retained in them, so as to enhance the pleasure of the swimmers. 
There would be something romantic in swimming in the same waters 
which are actually inhabited by the homely sole, the kingly salmon, the 
delicious but indigestible lobster, the Royal sturgeon, etc. ; and there 
would be a certain sense of daring in braving contact with the deadly 
alligator and the dubious conger. Let the directors think this over; it is 
the best solution which has yet been — for & a noe een 


ELECTION “INTELLIGENCE.” 


oe the newly-elected member for Northamptonshire, 
C is &@ very young man, and his education has been neglected. We do 
not mention these circumstances as a reproach to the new hon. member, 
but in the way of consolation to the constituency which he has been 
chosen to represent. Lord Burghley will doubtless improve in an exact 
ratio with the space for improvement, to the possession of which he him- 
self pleads guilty. In a speech delivered to the free and independent 
electors, his lordship made the following remarks, among others :—“ I am 
sure you have read my address; you know what my principles are, and 
whether you agree with them, or whether you don’t, it don’t matter much. 
Those who wish me well and wish the Conservative cause well will support 
me, feeling that in supporting me they will be supporting the. policy of 
the Government, and that they are satisfied with the Government in thus 
far carrying us through the storm, and that what they will do in the future 
will probably be much the same as they have done hitherto. Gentlemen, 
I must ask you to support me in this election, and I trust that I shall 
have many of you to back me. I do not know that I can enlighten you 
on any particular subject, and I do not know that I have more to say. I 
daresay you have all read Lord Salisbury’s speech that he made yesterday 
at Hatfield, to the Conservative working-men there gathered together. 
He explained everything a great deal better than I can. He is one of the 
great leaders of the Conservative party, which you probably all know.” 
When we read that Lord Burghley is old enough, and sufficiently well 
educated to have “ principles,” we might have some hope for him as fitted 
to become a Conservative member of average usefulness; but our hopes 
are dashed by his ingenuous admission that he is not able to “ enlighten” 
a number of country bumpkins on any particular subject. Lord Burghley’s 
* principles ” are evidently only designed for his own personal use, and 
are ‘‘ nothing to nobody.” At another meeting Lord Burghley made a 
speech which, allowing for interruptions, read as follows :—‘I am told 
that I am rather too young to represent you, and that I don’t know any- 
thing about political matters. Well, probably I don’t. I don’t think I do. 
Still I intend to do my best, and with your assistance go to the school 
Mr. Young has told you of to be educated, and where I shall be. (Derisive 
cheers.) Gentlemen, as you all seem favourably disposed to listen to me, 
I hope you will be equally well disposed to give me your support. (Hear, 
hear.) I think you know about me. I think you know my name better 
than that of my adversary. I don’t care what his principles are. (Uproar.) 
He has made you all sorts of promises. Well, I am glad to hear you 
don't expect him to fulfil them ; it shows you are well disposed to him. 
I don't intend to make you any promises, except to do my duty as your 
representative, which I hope to be. Gentlemen, I feel that I am a candi- 
date in the right cause—in a cause which makes every country look 
towards England as the starting-point in every policy with regard to the 
East. Gentlemen, it does not do to make threatening speeches of any 


sort. As to what this country will do, and whether it will go to war, you 


_ims * rr J ACEDAW. 





in the army, and you don’t want their noses slit and their ears cut off, 

(Loud laughter.) I belong to the army, and I should be proud to do my 

share, still I don’t want my nose slit or my ears cut off. Gentlemen, 1 

am sorry to detain you so long. I am not expected to speak in this 

manner. (‘It’s too hard work,’ cried someone in the crowd.) Yes, I 

think it is, replied his lordship; I am pretty nearly knocked up.” From 
this may be gathered a very tolerable estimate of Lord Burghley asa 
candidate. Let us hope that in the “ school ” to which he has been sent 
he will learn a good deal. We never heard, however, of intelligence being 
tanght in any seminary. Now let us take a glance at what a Conservative 
voter in North Northamptonshire is like. The following is taken from a 
local paper :— 

His lordship having descended from the platform, Mr. Attenborough, a 
farmer, said he was sure they would all join with him in an expression of 
condolence at the loss they had sustained by the death of Mr. Ward Hunt. 

There could not be a doubt that they had lost an excellent member, and 
there could not be a doubt that the Queen had lost a most excellent 
servant. The loss of Mr. Ward Hunt they must all deplore. (Hear, hear). 

They could wish their young friend had been a little older. (Hear, hear, 
and a voice, ‘“‘He will grow older.”) Well, he thought he would, and he 
hoped as he grew older he would grow stronger, and come out boldly i in 
the Conservative cause. (Hear, hear.) He had got to walk the pilgrimage 


of life as long as they had. (Hear, hear.) He wished to ask his lordship 
a few questions, and first he would ask him about County Boards. 


Lord Burcutey: The short time I have been able to school myself has 


been only‘one day. You are trying to catch me. What is your opinion? 
May I ask you what is your opinion? You tell me your opinion, andI 
will tell you mine. (Laughter and uproar.) 


Mr. Artensorovucu : I wish to ask his lordship’s opinion with reference 
to County Boards. 


Lord Burcuiex: Why, with reference to County Boards, I have not 
read of them before. (Laughter.) 

Mr. ArrensoroveH still stuck to his question, and wished to know 
whether his lordship would support the formation of County Boards, 
which should have the management of local matters in counties. 

Lord Burenizy: Well, I must plead my ignorance on this subject. I 
feel that you will support me whatever my friend here (Mr. Attenborough) 
may do. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Atrensonovcn said he had always voted Conservative, and should 
vote for his lordship. mmg hear.) He did not see any harm in asking 
him a few questions—(hear, hear)—and he hoped as his lordship grew 
older he would come amongst them more, come to the guardians’ meetings, 
for they would be pleased and delighted to see him and to form his 
acquaintance. (Hear, hear.) 

Lord Burcuuey: I shall be glad for you to tell me of those matters of 
which I do not know. 

Mr. ArrensoroucH said that after the kind manner in which his lord- 
ship had expressed himself, and for the respect Burghley House had in 
the county, it was their bounden duty to support his lordship, and he 
therefore begged to move a vote of confidence in him. (Cheers). 

Candidate and voter here seem to be “much of numbness,” for Lord 
Burghley does not care whether those who vote for him “ agree with his 
principles or not ;” while the voter, whom we may take to be representative, 
does not care what is the character or what the qualifications of a candi- 
date, so long as he is a Conservative. Lord Burghley concluded the 
proceedings at the second meeting by observing: ‘‘ Well, now, gentlemen, 
I can’t talk to you much longer, because I shall bu’st if I do,” and adding, 


“I don’t make any promises, because you don’t agree with my opinions,” 


upon which somebody shouted, “ You have got none.” The result of the 
polling was as follows :— 
Lord Burghley (Conservative) ............... 2,261 
Captain Wyatt Edgell (Liberal..............4. 1,475 
as ne cic ints donies weit ve. 


Our Conservative friends are welcome to crow over it as much as they 
like ; it at least secures one item in a mechanical majority, even though 
neither electors nor elected have any reason to show for the faith that is 
in them. The farce of “ popular representation ” has been seldom better 
played than on this o occasion. 


The largest collection of sll kinds of fine arts, reproductions of the finest oil i paintings 
by great masters, which cannot be s' in ness ; also great variety of engraving*, 





are as much interested as Iam. Probably many of you have got rejations 


08, ete.; at M. NEWMAN ’S, 19, Fennel-street, close by the Cathedral. A visit ° 
invited.— [ADvT. } 
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WORMALD' 8 COUGH SPECIFIC. —The most agreeable and effectual remedy ever introduced for the cure of coughs, colds, bronchitis, 
Sold by most chemists, in bottles, 13}d. and 2s, 9d each, or may be had direct from the Proprietor, Shudehill, Manchester. 
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IMPORTANT | ANNOUNCEMENT. sre youms oF unas SERN. 
| . 
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Post-free six penny stamps, from J. WILLIAMS, No, 22, 
Aberdeen. 
memes A LONG AND HEALTHY LIFE, 


GREAT REDUCTION FROM L5. 10. By Dr. BARNARD VAN OWVEN. 


aA wal tocol’ various ailments. — 

. Approved prescriptions for various ents. 

Easy Payments arranged for. 8, Sleep—Nature’s medicine. 

| 4. er 4s a remedy for melancholia, loss of nerve 

| wer, depression, and debility. 

| > Salt} baths and their efficacy in nervous ailments, How 
NO HOME IS COMPLETE WITHOUT ONE, & W i L S O N | 


to obtain and use them. 
UNEQUALLED FOR LIGHTNESS, SPEED 


. The coca-leaf as a preserver of health and strength. 
. On purity of the breath. 
DURABILITY, AND CHEAPNESS. ; SE WING MA CHINES. ’ 
ira alls CHARLES» KENWORTHY, 


6 
q 
8. Hints on the teeth and gums. 
- How to choose a wife. 
II-B f wi rthl ss I ) is 
CAUTION eware 0 orthless q {mitations.. Every } Machine is 8 ‘Stamped with the Name. 18 A, CorPoRATION STREET. 


ONLY OFFICE, —131, Market-street, 131,—Manchester. OHOIOE WINES AND ALES, &o.| 




















hy H EB P I OC TURE i RA D poe EF your Syotint are broken take them to the Maker, N. HARPER, 


00, Caepaias- cee. Cxtori-ctnant, Manchester. 








ARR TEMG, ays Chechens Gah ie Crees et PILLARS !— JOHN O'BRIEN, the only practical Billiard Table 
Oleographs Engravings Chromo Prints Oil Paintings Photographs Manufacturer in Manchester, respectfully invites inspection of his stock of 
Billiard Tables, which is now the largest and most superb in the kingdom, all made 

Aquagraphs Cut Water- Dr " J 
aes . a ou Rear Svea SERIE Sraaet, ae under his own personal inspection, Sole Maker of the Improved Fast, Qushion, that 


At M. NEWMAN'S, 19, Fennel-st,, close to the Cathedral, will never become hard.—Globe semmanets Wee, Lower King-street, Manchester, 


" STARTLING ACCIDENT !—HILL’S WONDERFUL CLOVELINE 

& DENTIFRICE ensures a charming,set of teoth, white as ivory, however bad or dis- 

bh ST = N S BY, coloured. One trial will ensure its success. Price, 1s, 14d. per box. Post-free for 14 stamps, 

J from the proprietor, Hill, 51, Church-road, Lower Broughton; or can be obtained from 

GUN AND PISTOL MAKER Messrs. Woolley, Market-street, Westmacott, Market-street, J. T. Chapman, Deansgate, 
‘ olin. Withnall, 78, Moss-lane west, Moss-side, and other chemists. 


11, HANGING DITCH. ns ay J+ a EE ni 


HAND’S CELEBRATED REMEDIES. 











Metabtiches 2088. eer mammaire F{AND'S ROYAL BLOOD MEDICINE, for the eure of uleerated legs, 
aaa RUN lc aces ulcerated sores on the neck, old wounds, pimples, scurvy, blotches, postules, itch, 
} glandular swellings, tumours, cancerous ulcers, king’s evil, piles, ulcerated lungs and liver, 
DRA UGHT EXCLUDER FOR BOTTOM OF DOORS. oC ption, gout, rh tic gout, lumbago, gravel, nervous debility, and general weakness 
- from whatever cause arising. Prepared only by WILLIAM HANDS, Onemist, CHBL- 

Prices, with ~ 1 Cavtion.—If you would secure 








testimonials, comfort at home in all weathers, -TENHAM, and sold in bottles,ls, 6d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each, by respectable chemists 





be sure to apply none other than and medicine vendors in the United Kingdom. Two large bottles generally cure the worst 


a 


dooR OFPEW 


DOOR SHUT for bottom of bottles caerlage pad to anyeAdress for 9s., one bottle 5s. Letters with camp enswesel, 
doors, as shown ‘ 


at Cheetham Hill RUPTURES CURED WITHOUT TRUSSES.—Dr. THOMPSON’ 8 
and Pomona remedy is the only known cure for these terrible complaints, and is applicable to 
Bee ect cpolle every case of single or double rupture, however bad or long standing, in either sex, of any 


and scratches fur- | ®g¢ effecting 9 perfect cure, in a short time, without confinement or pain. This wonderful 





le 


on 
application, f SLATER'S Patent Prize Medal | cases.—N.B. Her Most Gracious MasEsty QuEEN VicTorta presented Mr, Hands with a 
DRAUGHT 
ont ail soc wee EXCLUDER, splendid engraving of her own portrait on November 4, 1875. Mr. Hands sends two 4s. 64. 
=~ en 


{\ niture, oilcloths, | discovery has cured thousands of cases, and it cannot fail to be appreciated as a blessing 
FX and tiles. This | py all who have ever worn trusses, bandages, or other galling supports, Sent free by post, 
as penlepal with full directions for use, on receipt of postage stamps or post-office order for 10s., payable 
Mi 1 | _ pets” or uneven | ®t the General Post-office to Ralph Thomson, 55, Bartholomew-road, Kentish Town, Lon- 
= | ¥ floors, and shuts | don,—Extracts from testimonials: “I find myself completely cured, and have tried every 
| down 4q uite means to prove the cure by lifting and running, which, I am happy to say, I can do with- 
Z ~ ween ey it | out pain or tising any truss. F. W.”—“ Your remedy has cured my rupture, and I have 
USUAL SPACE ADMITTING ORAUCHTS DUST GRAIN aie. pep = *- | used violent exertion since, without any sign of ite reappearance. Miss 8.”"—“ A fair time 

i remedy ; moreover, I have been examined b: 
Can be applied to any ie ina ed pee ae tips. ape me oom can be removed aes cae ena J. “tet “My rupture being 28 years old, Mecenaennes 
a am chalga adh bed Sat perfect acure, E. L.”—“I now write to tell you my daughter is perfectly cured by your 


SLATER & 00, 32, GERAVES- wenn CLDEAR. remedy. Mrs. H.”—Consultations daily, from 10 till 12, Sunday excepted. Fee, one guinea. 


JOHN ASHWORTH X& CO., 
Wholesale Jewellers, Clock and Watch Manufacturers, and Importers. 
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NEW PREMISES CORNER OF HIGH-STREET AND THOMAS-STREET, SHUDEHILL, 


Dining and Drawing Room Clocks and Bronzes, &c.; Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Services, Cruets, Forks, Spoons, &c.; Gold and Silver —— 
9, 15, and 18-carat Hall-marked Alberts; and a General Stock to suit the requirements of the Trade. 
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JOHN ASHWORTH & CO., THOMAS~ STREET AND mG STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
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and as they are mixed by machinery instead of by hand labour, they have also the 


ials, and are guaranteed perfectly pure from all adulteration, or from any substance whatever 
—HENRY WALEER, Steam Bakery, 54, Rusholme Road, Manchester. 


are highly nutritions, being made of tne very finest mater 
that cuuid possibly interfere with even the weakest digestion ; 


RUSKS 


stomach of an infant must be of such immense importance. 





INFANTS’ 














grest advantage of perfect cleanliness, which to the delicate 


WALKER’S PURE 


BUSHBY’S NEUROTONIG, *"™* 


Bottles, 184d. 





Doloreux, Neuralgic Pains, and Toothache, 


and 2s. 9d., of most Chemists. 











Railway Announcements, 
LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY. 


On and troen Jum Jane 80th, 1877, 


CHEAP EXCURSION TICKETS | 
Will be issued to 


SMITH Y BRIDGE, 
HoLLINGWORTH LAKE, 


FROM 
MANCHESTER, 
MILES PLATTING, MIDDLETON, 


MIDDLETON JUNCTION. 
See bills for particulars. 


WM. THORLEY, Chief Traffic Manager. 
Hunt's Bank, Manchester, June 28, 1877. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY 


Shortest and moat Direct Rou Route f from Manchester to the 


ISLE OF MAN 


Vid FLEETWOOD 
(Sea passage, about three and a half hours). 
Commencing July 2nd, and until September 15th, 1877, an 
EXPRESS TRAIN will leave Manchester (Victoria Station) 
at 12 noon, and the STEAMER will arrive at 


DOUGLAS 


About 5 80 p.m. 
Tourist tickets for two calendar months will be issued as 
under :— 
lst Clase and Saloon . 
ud Class and Baloon..........scssscceccessesecs 178. Od. 
Ord Class and Deck ...... 2... ssccccccscccescesess 10s. 0d. 
The steamer will leave Douglas at 8 a.m., and the train 


in connection will be due to leave Fleetwood at 12 50 p.m. 


The tickets are available by the Fleetwood route only. 


An improved service of EXPRESS TRAINS is now in 
operation between 


MANCHESTER and LYTHAM, 
BLACKPOOL, FLEETWOOD, & SOUTHPORT. 


Seo bills for particulars: 
WM. THORLEY, Chief Traffic Manager. 
Hant's Bank, Manchester, June 18, 1877. 


LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE RAILWAY. 


WORK RACES. 
On WEDNESDAY, August 22, 1877, 


The Great Ebor Handicap Day, 


Cheap Excursion Trains will be run to 


YORK AND BACK, 


As follows :—Manchester (Victoria), Miles Platting, Middle- 
ton Junction, Oldham (Werneth, Central, Mumps), Royton 
Junetion, Shaw, New Hey, Milnrow, Rochdale, Littleboro’, 
Waladen, and Todmorden. 
See bills for particulars. 
WM. THORLEY, Chief Traffic Manager. 
Manchester, August, 1877. 


MANCHESTER SHEFFIELD & LINCOLN- 
SHIRE RAILWAY. 


YORK RACES. 
EBOR HANDICAP DAY. 


On WEDN esDay, 22nd ‘August, a CHEAP FAST 
EXCURSION to 


YORK 


By the New and Direct Route) will run as under :— 
| % m. | Fares there & yen 
Manchester ( London-road) dep. 5 | Ist class 





1 
Oldham (Clegg-street).... 7 0 56 
Stalybridge. . . a | | 
Stockport ( (Tiviot Dale) .. 6 45 ll 0 5 6 
York. . . arr. about | 10 16 | 





The special 1 Train will leave York in returning at 6 50 p.m. 


the same day, and arrive at and de from the siding out- 
side Holgate Bridge, near to the Racecourse. The tickets 
will be available to return by this train only. 


kh. G,. U NDE RDOWN, General Manager. 
London Road Station, Manchester, July, 1877. 


| N.B,—TESTIMONIAL FROM WILHELMJ. 


THE CITY JACKDAW. 








“ARTHUR iL BURGESS, 
GENERAL @RINTER 


BY STEAM aoa: 
38, CANNON-STREET. 


— 
IOLINS : TENORS, VIOLONCELLOS, and 
DOUBLE BASSES, by Craske. The entire Stock of 

| this great Maker's Instruments is on Sale at 


| Mr. EDWARD CROMPTON’S, 


\54, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


| Some of them have been made 50 years, and are equal to 
| anything in the world. Also large collection of ITALIAN 
|INSTRUMENTS. Can be had on approval, or 

by Monthly Instalments. 


| 
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QUMMER WINES—RED. 





Doz 
CLaARET—ViIn ORDINAIRE ...... 128. 
Do. Finer Dinner Wine.... 16s. 
BURGUNDY ..... osenet ovecced 18s 
NN POPC TET PR 20s. 
Can.owitz (Hungarian)..... e+e 228, 
OFNER Do. ennedene 22s. 
ERBLAUER Do. sasedeae 248 


Vostaver (Austrian) .......... 228. 
QUMMER WINES—WHITE. 





P |Doz. 


DANUBE os csosiecc vst cseddedel ae 


Vit DB GRAVE... .ccccccces coe 188. 
RE ST NE 22s. 
cihddehe nun enaekeh cccoe B28, 
LES RR OR - 245, 
CHATEAU GRILLETT.......cc0c0e 26s. 
Ruster (Hungarian) .......... 26s. 
OEDENBURGER Do. .......... 268. 


These will be found very pleasant, refreshing 
DINNER WINES for the warm weather, 





PRICE LISTS FREE BY POST. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, MARKET-STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 


Liverpool: 9, Lord-street. 
Birmingham ; 28, High-street. 





a L HARDISTY, 


PRACTICAL 
WATCHMAKER, 
CATHEDRAL YARD. 


ee eeeeeeeees 





WATCH REPAIRS IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


Health, Comfort, Economy, — 


“EXCELSIOR” 
PATENT 


SPRING MATTRESS 


Is anaes comfortable, ‘ectly meee y ont, durable, 
and cheap. Made ona frame to fit existing beds, 


IRON 1 BEDS complete with Mattress, 

CAMP BEDS with Folding Legs 
(for occasional use), 

For Hotels, Boarding Houses, Schools, Hospitals, &, 


FROM CABINET MAKERS AND FURNISHERS. 
WHOLESALE, 


CHORLTON & DUGDALE, 


76, HIGHER ORMOND-STREET, 
MANCHESTER. 


cIRCUL ans ON APPLICATION, 


WILLIAM ‘GARDNER, 


Patent €eber and other Cate hes, 


Silver Levers at £4, £5, £6, £7, £8, £9, and £10 each. 
In Gold from £10 upwards, 


An assortment of Gold Alberts and Chains. 


CORNER OF DEANSGATE AND ST. MARY'S GATE, 
MANCHESTER. 














‘ven 0O Vuana 


WASH! 





TRY IT! IT NEVER FAILS! 

WM UPpIman’ 8 CELEBRATED SPANISH 
WASH, for renewing, cleansing, thickening, and 
preventing the hair from falling off or turning grey, is a 
sure and never- reine remedy, instantly removing all 
leaving the skin pure and healthy. In 
bottles, 2s. 6d. and 5s.each. May be obtained of G. F. 
Kent, chemist, 134, Broad-street, Pendleton; or any 
chemist or hairdresser. Wholesale London Agents— 
Messrs. Low, Son, and Haydon, 330, nee or of the 

menufecturer, rr, Leighton Bu Buzzard, Be 


Hotel, Pladern, | Refreshing. — 


GE HUSBAND'S |INEW MUSIC HALL 
_ba¥enr Patent Hats 


CLAIM PREFERENCE 






OVER EVERY OTHER. 


44, Chapel-street, Salford, 


("EaR BLACKFRIARS BRIDGE). 


_EXTRAORDINARY 1 ENGAGEMENTS. | 


YSTERS! OYSTERS! OYSTERS! 
They are the only Hats VICTORIA HOTEL LUNCHEON AND =~ 
| which are Reatty Vanri-| SALOON. Royal Whitstable Natives: a fresh su 
| = LATED. Bass and Co,'s Ales, 24. per glass; Reid’s Imperial Stou' 
| Fades Pebare) Lal 
VENTILATING Manufactory : 






| { ar} 11, Oldham-street. 
\BAYNES, successor to HUSBAND. 


Printed and Published by the Proprietor, Rosert Rosinsow 
Dopps, of Norman 4 North 
Printing Office, Market-street Chambers, 78a, 
» August 17, 1877. 
Post Office as a Newspaper. 
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